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every (lay; and h'om her wo loariit that tlie flowing of the water 
occurs at irregular iiitei-vals — sometimes two or three times a clay, 
and sometimes, in summer, once in two or three days. She said, 
she had seen the fountain dr^^, and men and flocks, dependent 
upon it, gathered around and suffering from thirst; when all at 
once the water would begin to boil up from under the steps, and 



(as she said) from the bottom in the interior part, and flow off in a 
copious stream." 

The Pool of Siloam may therefore be classed among ebbing and 
flowing wells, of which some examples are found in England/ 
though the phenomenon does not appear to have " any regular 
periodicity, 



THE MALAYAN SUN-BEAE. 

(heLAROTOS MALAY anus.) 



Not many years have elapsed since the appearance of a dancing bear, 
with the indispensable accompaniment of a monkey, was by no means 
an uncommon occurrence in tlie streets of London. But the march 
of progress has introduced new police acts, and before these many of 
the sights and sounds familiar to our childhood have either wholly 
disappeared, or become veiy unfrequent. None appear to have 
succumbed more completely to the strong hand of the law than our 
shaggy friend. Bruin. Punch occasionally gets an audience together 
at the corner of some side street, where the old jokes appear to have 
lost none of their piquancy ; the Fantoccini, with its wonderful 
dancing skeleton that falls to pieces, and throws its head up to the 
top of the stage in su<jli a surprising manner, is still to be seen now 
and then in our thoroughfares ; the monkeys even have held their 
ground to a certain extent, but the bear and the camel, the most 
wonderful of our early street reminiscences, appear to have departed 
for ever. 

Our children can only make the acquaintance of these animals in 
menageries and zoological gardens ; but here we have abundance of 
evidence that the ursine race has not lost one particle of its popu- 
larity — the bear-pit is always surrounded by a delighted troop of 
youngsters, watcliing with the greatest interest the iincouth move- 
ments of the shaggy brutes which often look like a burlesque upon 
human actions, and enticing them up to their uncomfortable position 
at the top of the pole by the irresistible temptation of hisilf a bun. 
But if the rising generation have some just cause for regret that 
their street opportunities of picking up a knowledge of natural 
history are somewhat curtailed, this disadvantage is certainly 
more than compensated for by the facilities afforded by the 
zoological gardens of the present diay. Here, instead of the 
wandering showman with his scanty troop of animals, they may 
visit a magnificent collection of the rarest and most . interesting 
creatures from all quarters of the globe; and for a guide in their 
inspection, instead of the " History of Three Hundred Animals," 
which was almost the only attainable zoological reading of our 
younger days, there are innumerable handbooks, of various degrees 
of excellence, which furnish the reader with the most recent informa- 
tion on the natural history of the animal creation. 

The common bear of Europe (Ursus arctos)^ like all his relatives 
in the northern regions of the earth, is clothed, as is well known, 
with a thick coat of long, shaggy hair, which serves to protect him 
from the severe cold to which he is so frequently exposed. But the 
bears inhabiting the countries lying between the tropics are usually 
destitute of this shaggy covering, and present'a sleek and comfortable 
appearance, which contrasts favourably with the rough exterior of 
our northern species. This is, however, by no means universally the 
case, for some of the bears from hot climates are as shaggy as their 
northern brethren, but these appear generally to inhabit mountainous 
districts, where they are exposed to considerable cold. >. 

Of the short-haired bears of the Eastern Archipelago, for which 
Dr. Horsfield has proposed the formation of a genus, which he calls 
Helarctos, or sun-bear, from its tropical habitation, two species are 
known. One of these, the Malaj^an sun-bear {Helarctos Malayamts), 
was first described by Sir Stamford Raflles, in the year 1821 ; and 
a specimen of it appears to have been brought to England about two 
years previously. This bear is found in the peninsula of Malacca, 
in the kingdom of Pegu, and in the islands of Java and Sumatra. 
It is called himanrj by the Malays, a name which has a singular 
resemblance to our English hruin. The second species, the 
Bornean sun-bear {Helarctos ewysjpilus)^ considered by some zoolo- 
gists as a mere variety of the Malayan bear, is foimd in the great 
island of Borneo, and was described by Dr. Horsfield in 1825, 



from a specimen then living in the Royal Menageriein the Tower of 
London, of the habits of which he gives a most interesting account* 
Both these species present a very striking similarity in form and 
colouring ; both are of a deep glossy black, with the muzzle yellowish 
brown, and both have a large pale mark on the chest ; but this in 
the Malayan bear is of a wliite colour, and usually takes 'the form of 
an irregular crescent, whilst in the Borneaii" species it is almost * 
square and of deep orange colour. 

From the nothernbear, and especially from the great white bear 
of the'arctic regions {Thalassarctos maritimus)y which appears in its 
structure as in its habitation to present the greatest contrast with 
these tropical species, the Malayia4 ^ndBotiiean.bears are especially 
distinguished by the great breadth of the skull> the portion occupied 
by the brain being almost, glohular, whilst ia>^the northern species it 
is more oblong; , I» their manners and dig^^^ also, these 

animals contrast most faTOurably with their polar relative, and in a 
lesis degree with the intfervening species. Dr. Horsfield has' drawn 
a pleasing parallel , between the two extremes. ' "The polar bear," 
he says, -'lives in the most distant regions of the north, near the 
ocean, among ice and tempests. Its food is exclusively of an . 
animal nature, and is supplied by fishes, seals, and the carcases 
of whales. It passes more than half the year in a torpid state, and 
when it avakes exhibits an unconquerable ferocity of disposition. 
Although . repeatedly taken in a young state, no individual has 
ever been even partially dpmesticated. The voyages . to the 
northern regions abound with accounts. of its courfige and 
fierceness. It has often been found a dangerous and destructive 
enemy to man. The Helarctos, on the contrary, inhabits the most 
delightful and fertile regions of the globe. The range both of the 
Malayan, and Bornean species appears to be, limited to within a few 
degrees of the equator, and it is therefore w:ith propriety designated 
as the equinoctial bear. Its food is almost exclusively .vegetable,' 
and it is often attracted to the society of man, by its fondness for 
the young protruding summits of the cocoa-nut trees. It appears 
therefore, not unfrequently at the villages, and has in many 
instances been taken and made to submit to the confinements of a 
domestic life." It is to be observed, however, that the bears, 
although belonging to the order of carnivorous animals, generally 
subsist to a great extent upon vegetables, and that the polar bear is ' 
perhaps the only species confined exclusively to a flesh diet. The 
fondness of these animals for honey is proverbial, and the tropical 
species are not only endowed with the same taste, but appear to 
have many opportunities for indulging it. Several species of wild bees 
inhabit those favoured regions, and the bears will climb the highest 
trees with great agility in search of the sweet stores laid up. by 
those industrious creatures, in devouring which their tongues, which 
are long, slender and flexible, appear to be of great service to them. 

One remarkable peculiarity of these bears' consists in the loose 
fleshy structure of the upper lip, which is capable of being protruded 
in the form of a short proboscis. When any article of food is held 
a little way beyond his reach^ the animal will frequently extend 
this, as if to seize it, expanding his nostrils and moving his nose at 
the same time, in a manner which, as* Dr. Horsfield obsei-ves, is very 
ludicrous. In this respect, however, the Malayan and Bornean bears 
are gi-eatly surpassed by a species from the continent of India, called 
the Juggler's bear (Prochilm lahiatus), fr'om its being cai-ried about 
for exhibition by the Indian jugglers. In its general structure this 
species very closely resembles its insular relatives, biit still presents 
sufficient differences to have caused the formation of a separate genus 
for its reception, to which, from the great extensibility of the lips, 
the name of Prochilus has been given. Unlike the sun-bears,'- this 
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animal is covered with long shaggy hair, so that he bears a con- 
siderable resemblance, in external appearance, to the common 
European bear. This animal, on its first arrival in Europe, was 
the subject of a most absurd bluiider. A specimen was exhibited 
in England, in the year 1790, when it was examined by Pennant, 
and the other authorities in zoological matters in those days. The 
specimen had lost its front teeth, probably, as Baron Cuvier 
supposes, from age, and these gentlemen, struck with the circum- 
stance, chose to overrule all its "other characters, and immediately 
pronounced the animal to be a new species of sloth (in which the incis- 
ors are naturally deficient), which they described as the Ursine or 
Five-toed sloth (Bradypus iLvsinusor 2^entadactylus). Shaw even 
goes so far as to tell his readers that "it is not otherwise related to 
the bear, than by its size and habit, or mere exterior outline ;" and 
in accordance with the dictum of that distinguished compiler, the 



do so ; but it violently resents abuse and ill-treatment, and, having 
been irritated, refuses to be courted while the offending person 
remains in sight." A bear does not seem likely to prove a very 
amiable domestic pet ; but Sir Stamford Eaffles' account of the 
behaviour of a tame specimen of tlie Malayan species which lived 
for about two years in his 230ssession, may go a long way towards 
removing oui' objections to such an inmate. *'He was brought up 
in the nursery with the cliildren ; and when admitted to my table, 
as was frequently the case, gave proof of his taste by refusing to 
eat any fruit but mangosteens, or to drink any wine but champagne. 
The only time I ever knew him to be out of humour was when no 
champagne was forthcoming. He was natiu-ally of a playful dispo- 
sition, and it was never found necessary to chain or chastise him. 
It was usual for this bear, the cat, the dog, and a small blue moun- 
tain-bird, or Lory of New Holland, to mess "together and eat out of 
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animal appeared for some years as a sloth in all works on natural 
history ; and in that delectable compilation,"*^" The History of Three 
Hundred Animals," it figures under the more mysterious appellation 
of the *' Anonymous -Animal." Subsequent researches, however, 
showed tliat the absence of the front teeth in the first specimen was 
entirely an accidental 'circumstance, and that the creature was a 
genuine bear. ' 

In captivity, all these tropical bears appear to be of a mild and 
often i^layful disposition. The Bomean bear in the Tower exhi- 
bited, according to Dr. Horsfield, a great consciousness of the kind 
treatment it received from its keeper. "On seeing him," says the 
Doctor, "it often places itself in a variety of attitudes, to court his 
attention and caresses, extending its nose and anterior feet, or sud- 
denly turning round, exposing the back, and waiting for several 
minutes in this attitude, with the head placed on the ground. It 
delights in being patted and rubbed, and even allows strangers to 



the same dish. His favourite playfellow was the dog, whose teasing 
and worrying was always borne and returned with the utmost good 
humour and playfulness. As he grew up he became a very power- 
ful animal, and in his rambles in the garden, he would lay hold of 
the largest plantains, the stems of which he could scarcely emln-ace, 
and' tear them up by the roots." -With these qualities— omitting, 
perhaps, the last-mentionedTr-we might almost expect the sun-bears 
to become fashionable pets ; but their size, unfortunately, is rather 
against them. • They measure some tliree or four feet in length ; and 
when standing upon the hind legs, which they can do with ease, 
reach to a height of five or six feet. The natives of the countries 
which they inhabit apply them to a more useful purpose, employing 
their skins in the formation of articles of dress. Their claws, also, 
which are very long, are frequently strung together into necklaces 
by these people, or attached to theii* clothes and weapons by 
way of ornament. 



